





Or how to Realize the Most Money with the Smallest Expenditure of Capital 
and Labor in the Care of Bees, Rationally Considered. 


Vou. I. 
STARTING AN APIARY. 
| No. 9. 

A\ S we are admonished to ‘‘in times of 
fe) peace prepare for war,’ so we say 
during this month prepare for winter. It 
is our sincere wish that each one of our 
readers carry safely through the coming 
winter every colony they undertake to, 
and further more we are persuaded it can 
be done if the directions we propose giv- 
ing are carefully followed. 

If directions given last month were at- 
tended to in regard to having all queens 
prolitic ones, we are all right on one of 
the great essentials. Do not undertake 
to winter any colony whose queen produ- 
ces but a small patch of eggs and brood, 
for she will probably be only an expense 
if her colony does not fail outright in the 
spring; we want none but those that will 
go through safely and surely. Of course 
in “taking the measure” of a queen plenty 
of food must be on hand. 

Having made up your mind what colo- 
nies are to be wintered, satisfy yourself 
by careful inspection that they have good, 
entire combs, and, if you have surplus 
frames of comb, choose none but the 
best worker combs; be especially care- 
ful that none are left in the center of the 
colony built half way down, for many a 
hive of bees have starved thus in severe 
weather because they were unable to get 
over to the remainder of their stores; if 
such combs must be used, place them on 
the outside as they would be built by nat- 
ural swarms. Unless you can permit all 
the pollen to remain in the hives, gathered 
during the fall, make arrangements to 
uive it back to them early in the spring. 
Considerable has been said about giving 
them for winter, one less comb, that more 
room may be allowed for the bees and 
that they may thus cluster more compact- 
ly. As we have had no experience in the 
matter, we cannot advise, but think with 
-very strong colonies it could do no harm, 
at all events. We have never known a 


hive too full of honey to winter, for in ° 
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No. 9. 
our locality they always consume enough 
from the central combs to have plenty ot 
clustering room before very cold weather. 

We unhesitatingly advise all to extract 
all of the honey before yiving them their 
winter supplies; our reasons are briefly: 
First and foremost, the great “bee mala- 
dy” of late seems to be much on the in- 
crease, and localities where bees had for 
years died only from starvation, have sud- 
denly been visited to such an extent that 
almost nune were left; you may have al- 
ways found your bees healthy, and yet the 
coming winter may take all. A list of re 
ports seem to point out that neither honey 
dew, late pasturage, nor any other partic- 
ular yield is the source ot the mischief. 
Those who so confidently relied on sealed 
combs of clover honey gathered in June, 
seem to have had, many times, the very 
worst form of the disease. Secondly, we 
are happy to add, that in a “dollars and 
cents” view, sugar is enough cheaper to 
abundantly pay for the exchange; for the 
honey remaining now in the hives is gen- 
erally the very thickest and best, and with 
us sells at l5c. by the quantity, and re- 
tails at 20c. We presume A. coffee sugar 
can be purchased anywhere in the United 
States almost as low as we get it, viz: 
lle. by the barrel, and this will make the 
cost of thick syrup, fully as thick as hon- 
ey, only a little less than %e. per pound. 
Allowing one-fourth of this syrup to be 
consumed by the bees in eliminating the 
wax to cap it over, and we have total cost 
of sealed syrup Il4c. If the honey sells 
for l6e¢., there still remains 43¢. to pay 
for labor of extracting and feeding. H 
supplied with plenty of feeders, we could 
prepare the syrup and give twenty colo- 
nies 25 pounds each and do the work easi- 
ly in one day, and $20 or over the amount 
saved in*giving them syrup instead of 
honey, We think very good pay for aday s 
work. 

HOW TO MAKE THE SYRUP. 

Justin this way: borrow your wife's 
wash boiler, and with it her advice and 
assistance; put it on the stove (the boil- 
er,) pour in water, and put in sugar unti] 
a sample of the syrup, when cold, is 
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about like honey. When you have made 
one boiler full, pour it into your extractor 
and start another. Don't let it burn, the 
women know how much it should be 
stirred, 

We believe the syrup answers equally 
well if made of cold water and sugar sim- 
ply stirred up, and the syrup poured off 
when the sugar has settled, but we cannot 
set it as thick by this method, and conse- 
quently it takes the bees longer to evap- 
orate it to the point at which they decide 
it should be to seal it up. Last season 
we fed some that they kept in the cells 
nearly two weeks before they would seal 
it, ut they wintered on it equally well, 
and besides, if we wish them to take it 
rapidly, it should be given them warm. 
In regard to cream of tartar, we would 
add about twelve teaspoonsful to every 
bundred pounds of sugar simply to pre- 
vent granulation of the syrup om our 
utensels, etc., while handling it. [If you 
can get it into the combs and the bees 
seal it up before it has time to crystalize, 
it answers every purpose just as well, but 
to do this you must have all strong colo- 
nies, as in fact you should have any way. 
So many have sueceeded without cream 
of tartar that we have no hesitation in 
saying it is not essential. Even should 
the syrup turn to sugar in the cells, it will 
do no farther harm than the fact that 
they are very apt to waste it in the spring, 
when it is being consumed. 

HOW TO FEED 
dont matter, so you get it all sealed up as 
soon as possible. We think it will pay 
you to get your tinsmith to make you 
about one-fourth as many tea kettle feed- 
ers as you have colonies, and you can 
then probably get all through in three or 
tour days, and where he makes a number 
at once they can be made cheaper. It is 


“true atin milk pan placed on top of the 


frames with a cloth laid over it does very 
well, and some of our friends say they 
work as rapidly, in warm weather. We 
prefer the tea kettles because they hold 
Just about 25 pounds each, and wheu 
once filled and placed on the hive, that 
live is done: besides, it can all be attend- 


e! to without even daubing the fingers if 


you are careful. Have your extractor 
mounted on a box of the right hight to 
allow the gate to run into the feeder, 
place these when filling in a shallow pan, 
but /earn to fill them without running 
them over; when the syrup is cool enough 
to allow your hand on the feeder, place 
them on the top of the frames of the hive. 
Before you have learned the knack of in- 
verting them quickly, you had better car- 
ry along a pan, and hold them over that 
until they cease dripping. Above ail 
thingy don't get robbers at work: to be 
sure that none of your feeters leak, try 
them all with boiling water before using 
them. Sometimes in soldering, a crevice 
is only closed with resin, and the hot syr- 
up melts this out. If they will not leak a 
drop when inverted full of water, there is 
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no danger, and after they have once been 
used they are all right for a life-time, even 
if made of the cheapest tin. Wash the 
outsides if you wish but not the inside. 
They will never get sour if thick syrup 
be always used, and when dried: on, it 
prevents rust. The hive must be. neatly 
level, of course, and this is a feature 
about the ‘simplicity’ we like, for we al- 
ways have them thus. A second story is 
always used in feeding, and one such may 
be used for several by turning back the 
cover until feeding is done, and then 
moving both feeder and upper story to 
the next. 
HOW MUCH TO FEBD. 

Many experiments seem to indicate 
that ten pounds of sugar will safely carry 
a colony through the winter, but it is so 
easy to give them the whole amount to 
take them through until May, while we 
are about it, that we think such a course 
best, and we are fully satistied that sealed 
combs of food is more economical and 
just as beneficial as any possible way of 
‘tinkering’ with liquid food in March,and 
April. In buying the sugar, to be sure 
and have ample stores, we would caleu 
late dwenty pounds of sugar for each col- 
ony. 

Some, of course, will consume more 
than others, and in April and May we 
should see that supplies are equalized 
with the two-fold purpose of supplying 
the needy, and getting syrup all used up, 
out of the way of honey. 

Had not unscrupulous patent hive 
venders encouraged the idea that honey 
could be made by feeding bees sugar, we 
should not deem it necessary to state here 
that sugar syrup will always be thaf, and 
nothing more. Those who choose can 
try, if they like, to see how much it takes 
to build comb. 

VHAT TO DO WITH FALL HONEY. 

As we have never been so fortunate as 
to have a vield of honey here after the 
middle of Sept., we can only suggest a 
remedy. If there is no lull inthe yield 
of honey during warm weather, it might 
be difficult to get them to use the syrup. 
Iixperiment will have to be the guide. 
When you get combs nicely filled with 
syrup, endeavor to make them. store in 
comb given them temporarily, and these 
may be taken away, or combs might be 
tilled at any time, and laid aside until all 
pasturage was over atid then given them; 
and were it not for the danger of ‘thus 
depriving them of all their stores of pel- 
len, we sbould call this a very good way, 
and in fact we have made first-rate colo- 
nies by shaking the bees and queen from 
after swarms that were destitute, (obtain- 
ed from neighbors of the “box hive per- 
suasion’) on @ few Langstroth frames of 
sealed honey in December. <As_ winter 
stores are safer than honey alone, even if 
only partly of syrup, we would advise 
those having box hives that need feeding 
to use the syrup by all means, and the 
~ame remarks will apply to those having - 
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no Extractor atcommand. If extra emp- 
ty combs can be had, exchange all but 
the brood combs and then feed; if it can 
he so managed that the bees use their 
natural stores during mild weather they 
may do very well. 

And in conclusion we will add, that to 
succeed you must feed early. 

Our best results have been from those 
colonies fed up in September; Oct. if the 
weather is warm may answer, but colo- 
nies fed even inthe fore part of Nov. 
have almost invariably been unhealthy. 
Weak colonies most especially are slow 
in sealing their stores, and these should 
he fed first, but a better way is to have 
no weak ones, for by exchanging brood 
we may equalize them to a great extent. 
We have of late had success in removing 
a comb of brood, bees and all, and in no 
ease has there been quarreling. (Be sure 
you dont get the queen too, for that 
would assuredly be a loss.) 

— ~~ 
IMPROVEMENTS IN BEE CULTURE, 
a ® EDITOR:—In your article on 
aves the rearing of queens, in the August 
number of “Gleanings,” you give very 
good directions for the improvement of 
bees by selection. But allow me to tell 
you that you consider the question only 
on one side. For it is not all to have 
prolific breeders, you should have also 
good sires. In this question, drones are 
as important as queens. If we allow 
nature to have her way, as to the produc- 
tion of drones for the fertilization of our 
queens, we will run the risk of losing as 
much on one side as we gain on the other. 
Indeed, if we let chance have a hand in 
the matter, we will be apt to raise drones, 
from the least prolific, as from the best. 
Besides, if we wish to produce pure Ital- 
ians, we cannot do so unless we control 
the production of drones, for if there are 
any hybrids or blacksin the neighborhéod 
they will be sure to raise a quantity of 
drones. 

To prevent this, let us remove all drone 
comb (as far as possible) from every hive 
in the spring, replacing it with worker 
comb, Then let us choose the best or 
some of the best stocks and introduce 
one or two drone combs in the middle 
of the brood, early in the season, say in 
April, These stocks will: furnish drones 
for our queens all the season. In July, 
when the bees begin to kill their drones, 
we should remove these combs containing 
drone brood and introduce them into 
some queenless stocks, kept queenless for 
that purpose. Care should be taken that 
the drone-breeding queens be not of the 
same family, or at least not too closely, 
connected, with the queen-breéding queens, 
in order to prevent in and in breeding. 

This removal of drone comb in the 
spring, which seems at first very tedious 
and long, is easily performed with a little 
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patience. It can also be attended to with 
advantage when extracting honey. 

A few more remarks and I am done. 
We never kill the queens of the hives in 
which we want to introduce queen cells 
until the tenth day in the morning. We 
introduce the queen cells in the after- 
noon; this leaves the hive but a short 
time without a queen. A_ beginner, how 
ever, had perhaps better remove the 
queen a little earlier. 

I also find fault with your way of mak- 
ing a queenless stock, by putting a leal 
partly under the cover. By that way, i 
you have a large number of hives, you 
don’t know the date of the insertion ot 
the queen cell and may have to inspect 
the hive several times without result. On 
the other hand, if a young queen gets 
lost, you are not aware of it in time, as 
you do not know when she should be lay- 
ing, unless you can remember the date. 
For this purpose and for all other mat- 
ters pertaining to the apiary we use black 
boards on every hive. They are made of 
} inch boards, 3 by 5 inches ; on one side 
they are painted with patent liquid slate, 
to be had in any of your large Eastern 
cities. The other side is painted white, 
with the number of the hive on one cor 
ner. These boards are fastened behind 
the hive by a small tinholder. When the 
hive is queenless we write the particulars 
and date on the board and turn the black 
side out. When the queen lays we mark 
the date of her beginning to lay and the 
year in which she was born, and turn the 
white side out. We thus know the age of 
every queen, her pedigree and in fact all 
the particulars about the hive, by referr- 
ing to the black board. In summer we 
also keep a large slate on which we write 
allthe work to be done in the apiary, in- 
troduction of queen cells, inspection of 
young queens, removal of hybrids or un- 
prolific queens, &c., &e. When Mrs. 
Tupper visited our apiary, some two 
years ago, she was struck with the ease 
and facility afforded by these black-hboards 
and adopted them immediately. Since 
you seem to make it a business of furnish- 
ing cheap apiarian supplies, could you 
not manufacture these boards, with tin 
holders for the benefit of your readers ? 

But I notice that my “few remarks’ are 
degenerating into a long article, 1 will 
therefore close by declaring myself one 
of your admiring friends, 

C. P. Dapamr, Hamilton, Hl. 

August 7, 1873. 


Many thanks, friend Dadant. We saw 
the advantage of rearing choice drones, 
also, but feared to confuse some of our 
friends by giving too many directions at 
once, and we still insist that if all queens 
reared are from choice or pure mothers, 
we shall in time have far better stock 
than at present. Natural queens or 
queens from natural swarming are al- 
ways hap hazard stock, and should not be 
tolerated by any one having the least dc- 
sire to receive the benefits of the Italian 
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race. In regard to keeping a_ stock 
queenless two days, we do not see as it 
matters much in July, August or Septeni- 
ber, but we must confess that we have 
had so many cells torn down of late that 
we are not satisfied that inserting cells at 
once as soon as the old queen is removed 
is not almost aswell. (See queen rearing 
on another page.) In regard to the 
blackboards, we were “deep” in a similar 
device when your article was received, 
and it seems from the Bee Keepers’ Jour- 
nal that Mr. Winder, of Cincinnati, has 
been working in the same direction. 

Now our device came about mainiy asa 
matter of necessity, for Novice has been 
having a touch of partial paralysis in his 
right side again, and any Rind of writing 
was almost out of the question for a few 
weeks. He could raise queens—or at 
least thought he could—but when it came 
to even keeping a record of queens or 
anything else—well, he submits the follow- 
ing, which is supposed to be printed on 
stout weather-proof card board, such as is 
used for shipping cards: 
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If, on our next visit, we find her again, 
and she should be laying, we set the in- 
dices to read “laying—Aug. 25th,’ an 
thus it remains until we can judge wheth- 
er she is prolific, and workers three- 
handed; then we move only the index to 
“approved,” and thus it remains until she 
is sold or fails from old age, when we set 
it “not approved.” If we remove her it 
may be expedient to give the colony eith- 
er eggs, brood, or cell for replacing her, 
and we indicate which and date. If we 
give them a virgin queen, call it “hatched,” 
if killed, call it “missing,” and “blunder 
away,” for yon know as well just ‘‘where 
you are” at all times as did the man who 
tried to yoke a pig. When “piggy” made 
his escape by jumping through the win- 
dow of his shop, he conscled himself with 
the ejaculation: ‘“Drat it, I've got his 
dimensions any how. Seven by nine, ex- 
actly.” 

There's nothing like system and _ pre- 
cision, and as we always sell everything 
we consider of value, we have ordered a 
large number of these cards or dials 


IE March. 
having. 
et, Ayr, 
Hatched, Approved, Nept. eee — Miry. 
Aug. June, 
Cells. — Not Approved. duly. 
~~ 
ae 
31 3 
ml) 4 
24 ay 
28 6 
27 i 
Brood. Mirsiuy. 26 eam 8 
24 10 
23 11 
22 12 
’ 21 3 
Hogs. 2 14 
19 ’ 
18 17 16 


At the centers are aftlixed a thumb. 
screw, with a point projecting at one side 
for an index. These are made cheaply 
hy soldering a piece of galvanized sheet 
iron, (shaped as in the accompanying fig- 
ure,) in the head of a small wood screw ; 
these screws should also have their heads 
tinned, to prevent rusting. With four tacks 
of galvanized iron, fasten the ecard on any 
conspicuous part of the hive, Make a hole 
in each of the three centers such that the 
serews will turn in and hold firm, but yet 
turn easily. An explanation is hardly 
needed, but we will give one illustration : 

Suppose we are examining a hive, to 
see if a young queen has commenced lay- 
ing, and she can’t be found, before leav- 
ing we turn the index on ‘missing,’ and 
the other two are made to indicate the 
date, whatever it may be, as “Aug. 22d.’ 











made, and think we can sell them for 
about one cent each. If we can afford 
them cheaper, will say how much next 
month. The serews and tacks we will 
furnish until further notice for each card 
for 4e., making the whole cost of our 
Queen Index for each hive five cents. 
They ean probably be sent by mail at a 
cost of about two cents for four com- 
plete set. The cards can be mailed at 
printed matter rates, and we will pay the 
postage when one dozen or more are or- 
dered. 
ee 

We acknowledge with thanks the re- 
celpt of many valuable articles, items and 
queries, and much regret that want of 
space forbids considering them at once, 
The printers inform us that the matter we 
have sent in would fill at least another 
number. Editorial also crowded ont. 
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ITALIAN QUEENS FOR ONE DOL. 
LAR. 


‘PERHAPS some apology should he 
= made before submitting our plans of 
queen rearing to many who have had so 
much more experience in that branch of 
hee ecalture, yet hoping we may have 
struck on some few ideas of value some- 
where, we as usual fry to help whether we 
do or not. 

In the first place, kind reader, we found 
our hives about the middle of July run- 
ning over with bees, almost, and a very 
poor prospect of any honey to be gather- 
ed during the balance of the season. In 
some of these the bees actually hung all 
day on the outside of the hives and we, 
Yankee like, kept reflecting whether these 
bees could not just as well earn some- 
thing, for, without a doubt, should we re- 
move their hive and give them a new one 
with a small piece of choice brood, they 
would rear queens at once. As this would 
necessitate making a new colony and the 
attendant expense of extrastores, we dis- 
liked the plan, for, if we preferred winter- 
ing only our present number, we should 
have before us the tedious process of 
uniting when through, We finally 
thought of using the surplus bees to rear 
queens in the upper story and have suc- 
ceeded so well in getting queen cells 
started thus, that we have been wonder- 
ing if the loafing bees are really not 
superior for this purpose. 

One colony produced forty-six ,fine 
queen cells in the upper story immediate- 
ly, on having all communication cut off 
from below; and we have, as a general 
thing, had more and finer cells built above 
than in the main brood appartment. As 
our quilts did not make a ‘sure thing’ be- 
tween the two stories, we also interposed 
a thick sheet of Manilla paper, making 
the entrance immediately over the main 
one, on the roof of our old style Langs- 
troth hives, and we put on an extra door 
step on the upper story of the simplicity 
hives. When the two colonies are again 
united the scent being the same we have 
nothing to do but to close the upper en- 
rance and shake the bees below. As we 








have quite a number of hives that have 
not worked above, we have divided these 
by a sheet of tin, boards being two thick 
and clumsy in our opinion; we give the 
old queen all the hive except three frames, 
these being sufficient for queen rearing, 
and in some cases we have given the 
nucleus the old entrance, obliging the 
main colony to use a new entrance in the 
back end, for we wish to afford the young 
queen every facility for returning without 
any mistake from her excursion. As 
sheets of tin are somewhat expensive we 
have employed old tin ware to good ad- 
vantage; for instance an old wash boiler 
fattened out and cut up in pieces of the 
proper size, with the wire left on the top 
edge for the quilt to rest on, answers 
every purpose. Wire cloth will not an- 
swer or at least not with certainty, for no 
queen cells will be built so long as com- 
munication can be kept up between the 
two colonies. The crevices at the en- 
trance and on the rabbit where the frames 
rest may be closed with wool or small 
rolls of woolen cloth. If we have one 
choice queen to rear from, we should give 
them, after they are fairly started, only 
brood from this queen, and hy eutting the 
the comb in small strips this brood may 
be made to go a great ways, thus having 
all queen cells started, valuable ones, and 
much progress will be made on queen 
cells while waiting for an_ inserted 
cell to hatch. If the cell should be des- 
troyed they, of course, are rearing good 
ones in its place. Now comes an im- 
portant item. Although we may insert a 
dozen celis and have them all hatch 
properly, the next dozen may be nearly 
all torn down, and to prevent this we 
have been using the queen cages ad- 
vertised last month, which are made as 
follows: In blocks two and three-fourtli 
inches square, cut from boards dressed 
to { inch in thickness, bore holes two and 
¢ inches across; these, we bore with an 
expansion center bit made very sharp; if 
the blocks split badly bore the holes first 
and saw them out afterward. On one 
side with four tacks fasten a piece of tin- 
ned wire cloth about sixteen meshes to 
the inch: on the other, make a door by 
bending a square of wire cloth over a 
square frame of rather stout wire; hinge 
the door by driving staples made of com- 
mon brass pins over the wire on one side 
of the door. A third pin driven in the 
wood at an opposite corner and bent at 
right angles makes a sort of button to 
fasten the door securely. 


Now then, with a populous colony, in 
warm weather, we have only to pui our 
queen cell in this cage and lay the whole 
on top of the -frames, for the heat from 
the bees passes through the light wire 
cloth, and when covered by the quilt it is 
kept abundantly warm. With weaker 
oolaiies we cut outa place in the comb, 
and this comb, containing a queen cage, 
can always be carried to any hive in 
which it may be needed. As the cage 
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contains ample room we may allow the 
queen toremain in-it a few days if the 
colony has queen cells not quite ready to 
remove. 

Again fifteen of these cages just fill a 
Langstroth frame, and when fastened with 
transferring clasps or some similar device 
until the bees wax them fast we have a 
very convenient nursery, just as good as 
if it was patented. The whole could in 
fact be made of one piece of wood if pre- 
ferred. While bees in with the cells are 
net positively necessary, we should al- 
ways put in a few unless in cutting the 
cell apart some of them get cut open. 
And here is a point new to ws at least: 
In cutting apart three cells built all to- 
gether we supposed the central one would 
have to be destroyed, and we cut out a 
white queen, without wings or even legs, 
hardly; at a suggestion from P. G., the 
embryo queen was laid on a leaf in one 
of the cages on top of the frames of a 
hive, Imagine our surprise and astonish- 
ment at finding a few days after a full 
tiedged and colored queen as occupant, 
and stranger still to us wasit to see her 
well received by a queenless colony in 
another hive, and the way she went to 
diving into the cells for honey the first 
thing, caused “P. G.” to christen her 
“Lunatic” and of course Aer queen. 
She is now a fine, large, yellow one. 


Now it has always been to us one 
of the things inexplicable why a queen 
was always well received in a hive from 
simply being hatched there, and it seem- 
ed almost like superstition that a whole 
colony of bees know whether a young 
queen, when seen crawling about on the 
comb, was hatched in the hive or was 
placed there. Those who have made 
tutile efforts to introduce virgin queens 
will readily understand us. And we were 
still more surprised to find that our friend 
Shaw introduces virgin queens by caging 
them from twelve to sixteen hours, not 
more, The experiment with “Lunatic” 
seemed to imply that the bees had no 
grudge against an infant queen, and to 
our great surprise and relief we have 
heen for the past week putting queens 
just hatched into any hive with impunity. 
We simply remove a frame from the 
queenless hive and place the young queen 
among the bees, she instantly begins to 
search in the cells for honey, and so far 
we have hardly had a bee take any notice 
of them unless it was to attempt to drag 
such a puny, weak thing out of the hive 
when we cage her a few hours or until she 
is able to walk steady. These queens 
after a few hours seem perfectly at home 
and as we have had only one out of near- 
ly a dozen “turn up missing’ we shall 
think it safer and less trouble than to in- 
sert cells. A large number of cages can 
be kept in one hive and thus facilitate 
examinations; or indeed the whole top of 
the frames of a strong colony may be 
covered with cages so arranged that no 


bees can pass abeve them, and we can 
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thei open the doors to put in cells, ex- 
amine queens or remove them without 
smoke, veil or anything of the kind. 

The top of a Langstroth hive will con- 
tain thirty of our cages, or a frame can 
be made of strips of wood divided into 
apartments of the same material and the 
whole bottom covered with wire cloth, sv 
that we can have sixty-three cages nearly 
two inches square each, Of eourse each 
one wust have a separate door and to use 
all the apartments we would need a very 
strong stock of bees, a two story hive re- 
duced to one for instance, and the whole 
should be made very close and warm, 
with a soft thick quilt on top. Such an 
apparatus should be examined two or 
three times each day ; for to succeed in 
introducing the queens they should be 
removed almost as soon as hatched. Put 
three or four bees in with each cell taken 
from the hive on which it was built; these 
may be secured by holding the cell against 
a cluster of them. When a cell must be 
cut open in separating them, omit the 
bees, but it must then be examined oftener 
and the young queen will soon die unless 
they have a drop of honey. 


Since writing the above we have actual- 
ly been using a fifty-four cage nursery 
above the frames of a hive without doors 
at all, but simply a piece of rather thick 
suil woolen cloth is tacked to one edge 
and spread over the cages, and witha 
quilt over this the cells are as warm as in 
the body of the hive. We used a two 
story “simplicity,” reduced to one so that 
it is crammed with bees, and we can ex- 
amined the whole in one minute, for all 
that is tu be done is to raise the lid and 
roll up the cloth and quilt. No fears 
need be entertained that the queens will 
yet together, for they instinctively stick 
to the wire cloth on the bottom of the 
cages, seeing the bees below. We need 
hardly add that not having a bee in your 
way to bother is a great relief, and we are 
certain that just as fine queens hatch ont 
without any aid from bees being kept in 
with the cells, nor is it necessary to make 
any provision for food in the cages, as the 
queens should be removed and introduced 
in a few hours at most. 

The time occupied is less than that 


‘of inserting a cell, and we find it less 


risk; where we have waited until the un- 
queened colony had started cells, we 
have had no loss, and we have usually 
succeeded, even when the old queen 
was killed and the young one put in on 
the same day, and even with the most vin- 
dictive hybrids at that. To make a nur- 
sery as we have described, it is only nec- 
essary to make saw cuts across an inch 
board, two inches apart and half way 
through ; now, when strips are ripped off 
trom this board just thick enough to fill 
the saw cut, it will readily be seen that 
they can be pushed into each other, so as 
to form cages two inches square. Cover 
the under side with wire cloth, lay it on 
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top of your hive, and pack strips of wool- 
en around the sides to make it bee tight, 
put in your cells, and it seems to us that 
any bee keeper could rear “queens for a 
dollar.” Those who rear the best and fin- 
est ones will of covrse get the most or- 
ders. There's room for all who will aid 
us. We will insert their card free. 

Of course we may expect such attacks 
on “dollar queens as we bave had on 
“dollar” hives, but “by our works shall 
we be known.” ‘To aid in the matter we 
will furnish fifty-four cage nurseries for 
Langstroth hive, ready to put together, 
jor fifty cents; this includes wire cloth, 
and the whole can be sent by mail for ten 
events, 

RECAPITULATION, 

Queen rearing may be reduced to the 
following simple operations, with the im- 
plements we i. mentioned, supposing 
your hives are all divided and each part 
has learned to protect itself from robbers, 
gather pollen, ete., ete. : 

Suppose your nursery stocked with 
cells, we will give the first queen hatched 
to the first queenless hive, and the next 
10 the next, and soon. On examination 
next day, if the queen is all right, the 
hive cOntaining her may be omitted in 
our daily examinations until she is a 
week or ten days old. When found lay- 
ing she may be shipped to fill orders or 
used as required. All queens missing in 
our daily examinations should have their 
hive supplied with a strip of eggs or very 
small larvae from our choicest queen 
mother, for if the queen is really in the 
hive and has only been overlooked, this 
will do no harm, and if she is lost, cells of 
value will be started and thus we will 
keep our nursery supplied, We should 
never or seldom tisk introducing our 
young queen until we are assured they 
are queenless by their having started 
queen cells. 

Thus we rear cells, and wheu these are 
sealed cut them out and give them a 
a young queen; after the young queen 
lays we rear cells again, and so on, pre- 
suming the queens will be better received 
after cell rearing and that better cells will 
be built after they have had a queen. 
With the queen index and a fifty-four 
cage nursery, the work of the apiarist is 
very simple and well defined; providing 
he is prompt, neat, careful and diligent. 

I. S.—-We need har!!y state that cells 
should be reared only in colonies that can 
lo Gt well, and that ther own beoudt 
should always be replaced by that from a 
carefully tested queen. With our nur- 
sery alleells may be saved, no matter 
how closely they are built, for if we wait 
until the queens are fully formed they 
ripen equally well, so far as we know, if 
kept warm, whether out of the cells or 
sealed up. 


> —_ > - ? 


Ix consequence of the very sudden and 
unexpected death of our Artist Photo's 
have been delayed. 





HONEY COLUMN. 


¥ HAVE got off 1600 Ths. box honey, 


’ 
— which | have sold for 25 cts. per 


pound. Extracted sold for 4c. I have 


also worked another small apiary for 
half of the honey (bex hovey), from 
which | have taken 900 Ibs. I have also 
worked a 150 acre farm with the help of 
one man, and to tell the truth Lam near- 
ly worked out. G. M. Doouirrie, 
Borodino, N. Y. 


Iam having considerable of my honey 
sold in our town at 25¢. Commission 10 
per cent. R. Witktiy, Cadiz, O. 

I shall extract all my honey next sea- 
son and hereafter, for I have no trouble in 
selling all I can produce at 2c. 

Joun A. Bucnanxay, Wintersville, O. 

We have 1200 Ibs. nice basswood honey 
for which we want 124c, per pound, and 
pay for kegs. Kegs hold 150 Ibs. Have 
some in barrels. G. M. Daur, 

Border Plains, Lowa. 

I] began on a small scale, as you tell 
about, and try to learn as I go along. | 
began this spring with three swarms ; now 
I have ten, and 43 Ibs. of nice box honey, 
which I have sold at 40c. per Ib. ; 80 Lbs. 
extracted honey sold at 35c. How is 
that for a new beginner, and in the cen 
ter of the city at that? 

H. A. Hoitcoms, New Bedtord, Mass. 

Have taken 800 Ibs. honey from eight 
swarms, and increased three new swarins. 
I have one barrel containing 500 Ibs. 
which I wish to sell for 15c. per Ib., bar- 
rel not to be returned. S. Rowe, 

Faribault, Minn. 

Friexp Novice:—I have three thou- 
sand pounds of nice extracted honey, for 
which I want lic. per pound, the barrels 
thrown in. I have X0 swarms of bees in 
good condition. They are gathering 
honey very fast, and I have all that I can 
do to keep up with them. I have all 
Italian bees; am the only person in the 
county that uses the extractor that I am 
aware of; have been reasonably success- 
ful, and don't think of giving it up; but 
can't get 500 pounds from one stand yet. 

Gro. Parratr, Winimac, Ind. 

i. C. Blakeslee of this place has 1000 
lbs. extra white clover honey. 

G. W. Dean, of River Styx, Medina Co., 
UO, has about 1500 lbs., and we have 
about 1000 Ibs. of our own remaining. 
In view of the scarcity of honey in this 
locality, and the extra quality of the Me- 
dina Co. clover honey, our prices will be 
for the present 1&c. 

In regard to the honey market we give 
prices as follows: 

{For the **Gleanings.’’| 
Aug. 21st, 1873. 

We have made arrangements for the 
sale of large quantities of honey. Ex- 
tracted honey is made a specialty. We 
do not handle honey on commission, but 
pay cash on delivery, 
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The prices for extracted honey depend 
on the color and quality, and range thus: 
Buckwheat honey from 10c. to 12e. pr. Ib. 

Mixed ¥ l0e. to lSe. 

Basswood “  We.tolic. “ 

White CIv'r “ eo. 

“Mixed” honey means two or more 
kinds together. We do not want honey in 
glass jars; must be in bulk of 5, 10, 32 
or 40 gallon packages ; have no ohjecii ion 
to candied honey. 

Comb honey ranges from 20c. to 350¢. 
yer Ib.; same price for same quality of 
tle in large frames as in small boxes. 

National Bee Hive Co., 
St. Charles, Kane Co., Il. 


Friexp Novice :—Your request for quo- 
tations rec'd, which please find enclosed. 
These quotations are based on the merits 
of the several kinds of honey. Yeu will 
observe that we quote basswood honey 
lower than white clover. This is proper, 
as we find in practice that white clover 
not only sells better, but is preferred as 
an article of food. We can sell 10 Ibs. 
white clover to one of the other. 

Sooner or later beekeepers will find it 
to their interest to keep the several kinds 
ot honey as distinct from each other as 
possible—otherwise they will have to sell 
it as “mixed” honey. Yours truly, 

M. M. Baupwiy, Sec'y. 


We regard the above rates as very fair; 
but. now comes another consideration, and 
we hope no one will feel hurt unless they 
are guilty, if we do speak plainly. 

It is this: we bee keepers want tu be 
sure of our money when we send it away. 
Two years ago we sold our honey to C. 0. 
Perrine, of Chicago, who agreed to pay 
for it as soon as received in Philadelphia. 
Messrs. Shane, Shaw, White, Dean and 
some others sent their honey also. We 
got our pay by making deductions for in- 
ferior quality and leakage after about 
three months: Mr. Shane also got his, but 
the last three have as yet only got renew- 
ed promises, and we are well aware that 
the loss of the amount (about $300 or 
over) has been keenly felt by all. We 
don’t know how much he yet owes, but 
many similar complaints have been sent 
us. 

Again, Baumeister & Co,, of Chicago, 
this season, after receiving a sample of 
honey from Mr. Shane, wrote him they 
would pay him I6c. for a barrel, and that 
he should send it by express C. O. D. 
On its arrival they refused to pay the 
charges, amounting in all to about $15, 
and Mr. Shane had no choice but to pay 
the amount himself, leaving about Loc. 
per pound for his honey net, or to get it 
back as best he could. 

It seems to us that ordering 500 Ibs. of 
of honey by express C. O. D. is rather a 
queer proceeding. We leave our readers 
to draw their own inferences. 

In regard to the standing of the Na- 
tional Bee Hive Co., whose card we have 
given, we cay only state that we don't 





find them quoted at all, and we have had 
no time to make proper inquiries before 
going to press. As they sent us no refer- 
ence we hope they will excuse these re- 
marks, for we would caution our readers 
to in all cases find out the precise respon- 
sibility of the parties to whom they are 
sending their honey. No honest mau 
will object to such a proceeding. A large 
amount of honey is now being retailed 
in towns near where produced, put up in 
glass fruit jars. These jars are always 
wanted in every family, and quart jars, 
honey and all, are sold here for 75c. each. 

Grocers are usually willing to sell them 
for a commission of ten per cent., and as 
the whole transaction is near home, there 
is no risk and no loss. Each jar should 
have a neat label, with the name of the 
honey and also of the producer. These 
can be procured of T. J. Walton, Salem, 
O.. printed in two colors, cutand gummed, 
as follows: 1000, $3; 500, $2; 250, $1.50. 
No less quantity than 250 printed. Sam- 
ples sent on application. 

In conclusion: It costs too much to 
produce a ton of honey to allow irrespon- 
sible parties to cheat us out of it. We 
have tried having honey sold on commis- 
sion in New York, but it resulted in get- 
ting about half what it was worth after 
great delay. If your crop is not too 
great, we advise having it sold by yrocers 
in your own neighborhood. 

-—_s. | 


HEADS OF GRAIN FROM DIFFER- 
ENT FIELDS. 





No. .—I have built_a cellar, walled and 
arched with rocks. Is it advisable for me to 
put my bees in there this winter or leave 
am on their summer stands? Inclosed you 
will find one dollar for which you will sen 
me aqueen. If you can send her by mail all 
right. But if that is played, you need not 
send her as thereisn’t any express office near 
me. My faith is very weak on Italian bees, 
I have several hives and they are not as good 
as my blacks. I will try a little longer and if 
I don’t soon get better ones, I will stop try- 
ing Italians, M.H. Mitster, Frohna, Mo. 

Such « cellar if not damp we think 
would answer excellently. As to whether 
bees are better in doors or out as far 
south as Missouri we are unprepared to 
answer, but would suggest that our friend 
try half of his hives each way and re- 
portto us. As we learn that queens are 
still sent by mail by queen rearers gen- 
erally, we shall continue sending them 
thus, until notified to the contrary. The 
difference in cost of a éwo cent stamp and 
ordinary express rates is quite an item, 
besides remoteness of express oftices 
compared with post offices. Bear in 
mind, however, that any writing in the 
package whatever, besides the address, 
subjects the writer toa penalty, and the 
cages must be so put up that the P. M. 
can, without trouble, ascertain the entire 
contents. This and the two following 
letters sound strange to those well ac- 
quainted with the Italians, but they only 
show how little we can judge of many 
matters pertaining to bee culture from a 
single or few experiments. 


